
E N V 

To Entreat, v. n. 

1. 1 o offer a treaty or compact. 

Alexander was the firft that entreated peace with them. 

I Mac. xvi. 47. 

2 . To treat ; to difeourfe. 

The incil admirable myflery of nature is the turning of 
iron, touched with the loadftone, toward the North pole, 
of which I fhall ha\e farther occanon to entreat. Hakewill. 

3 To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither 
to fpeak of him, entreat for him, or any way fuftain him. Shak. 
The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. Knolles. 
Entre'atance. n.f [from entreat .] Petition; entreaty; 
folic itation. 

Thefe two entreatance made they might be heard. 

Nor was their juft petition long deny’d. Fairfax , b. u. 

Entre'aty. n.f. [from entreat.] Petition; prayer; felicita- 
tion ; fupplication ; requeft. 

If my weak orator 

Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon expert him here ; but if fire be 
Obdurate to entreaties , God forbid 
We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fanctuary. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

EN ! REME'TS. n.f. [French.] Small plates fet between the 
main difhes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranfplanted, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white 
main fnoot, which is the true chard ufed in pottages and 
entremets. Mortimer s Ai t of Hu Landry. 

E'ntr Y. n.f. [from enter ; entree, French.] 

1. The paflage by which any one enters a houfe 

Some there are that know the reiorts and falls of 
bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; like a houfe 
that hath convenient flairs and entries , but never a fair 
room. Bacon s Effays. 

A ftrait leng entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head. Dryden. 

Is all this hurry made 
On this account, becaufe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry fhould offend 

The curious eyes of thy invited friend ? Dryden' s Juven. 
We proceeded through the entry, and were neceflarily kept 
in order by the fituation. Tatler , N°. 86. 

2. The ad! of entrance ; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; and 
the mixture of oil and water is better than either of them 
alone, becaufe water entereth better into the pores, and oil 
after entry fofteneth better. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. N°. 7 30. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which lies at two 
leagues diftance from it, and is formed by the entry of the 
Rhine. Addjfon on Italy . 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lac- 
teals, the animal may again revive. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The ad! of taking poffeflion of any eftate. 

4. The adl of regiftering or fetting down in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this adb. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

5. The ad! of entering publickly into any city. 

The day being come, he made his entry : he was a man of 
middle ftature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

To Enu'dilate. v. a. [e and nubile, Latin.] To clear from 
clouds. Dill. 

To Enu'cleate. v. a. [enuclco, Latin.] To folve; to clear; 

to difentangle. Did. 

To Enve'lop. v. a. [ enveloper , French ] 

1 . To inwrap ; to cover ; to inveft with fome integument. 

2. To cover ; to hide; to furround. 

The beft and wholefom’ft fpirits of the night envelop you, 
good' provoft. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafurc. 

A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft. 

And all at once the combatants are loft : 

Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfeen, 

Courfers with courfers jufting, men with men. Dryden. 

It is but to approach nearer, and that mift that enveloped 
them will remove. Locke. 

Nocturnal fhades 

This world envelop , and th’ inclement air 

Perfuades men to repel beniimming frofts. Phillips. 

3. To line ; to cover on the infide. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Darkned with filthy duft. Fairy ^g/een. 

Envelope, n.f [French.] A wrapper ; an outward cafe; 
an integument ; a cover. 

Send thefe to paper- fparing Pope ; 

And, when he fits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him more delight Swift. 

ToEnve'nom. v. a. [from venom] 

j. To tinge with poifon ; to poifon ; to impregnate with venom. 
It is never ufed of the perfon to whom poifon is given, but of 
the draught, meat, or inftrument by which it is conveyed. 
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The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand 
Unbated and envenom'd. 5 ^ 

Alcides, from Oechalia, crown'd " a,i fl ea ht. 
With conqueft, felt th* envenom'd robe, and tore 
Through pain, up by ihe roots Theffalian pines. 

Nor with envenom'd tongue to biaft the fame ' 

Of hannlefs men. 

2. i o make odious. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

3. To enrage. 

With her full force Ihe threw the pois’nous dart 
And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart ; 

That thus envenom'd {he might kindle rage. 

And facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s age 
ET vi a rle. ad}. [from envy.] Deferving envy • luch 
excite envy. 

1 hey, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune dn ^ •, 
poflefs (Welves. Carew’s Survel 7 Cc „ Ppi J 

E'nvier. n.f. [from envy.] One that envies another- am 
ligner; one that defires the downfall of another. 

Men had need beware how they be too perfect in com 1' 
ments; for that enviers will give them that attribute toth" 
difad vantage of their virtue;. Bacon's EJJ'ays, Civ. aid l\h r . 

1 hey ween’d 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To fet the envicr of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer ; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton 
All preferments in church and ftate were given by him ali 
his kindred and friends promoted, and all hjiT enemies and’ tn- 
viers difcountenanced. PL*-., a * 

Envious vdj. [from envy.] Infe&ed with envy; pained by 
the excellence or happinefs of another. y 

A man of the moft mwjzudifpofition that ever infefted the 
air with his breath, whofe eyes could not look right upon any 
happy man, nor ears bear the burden of any man’s praife. Sidn. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
filence envious tongues. Shakefpeare's Henry V III, 

Be not theu envious againft evil men. Prov. xxiv. 19, 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked. Prov. xxiv. 19. 

Sure you miftake the precept, or the tree ; 

Heav’n cannot envious of his blefiings be. Dryden. 

E'nviously. adj. [from envious.] With envy ; with malig- 
nity ; with ill will. 

Damned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, endeavour mi - 
oufy to obftrudt the ways that may lead us thither. Dup[a . 
How envioufy the ladies look, 

When they furprife me at my book ! 

And fure as they’re alive at night. 

As foon as gone, will {hew their fpight. Swift. 

ToEnvFron. v. a. [environner, French.] 

1. To furround; to encompafs ; to encircle. 

I ftand as one upon a rock. 

Environ'd with a wildernefs of fea. Shakef. Fit. Andr onicut. 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on every 
fide environed with huge mountains. Knolles' s Hijlory. 

The manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as lb 
many chains, environed the fame fite and temple. Bacon. 
On a plain, within the environing rocks, ftood the city. 

Sandy! s Journey. 

A wand’ring 

Compa6l of undtuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. Milt. Parad.Lof. 

Thought following thought, and ftep by ftep led on, 

He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 

And with dark {hades and rocks environ'd round, 

His holy meditation thus purfu’d. Miltons Par . Regain d. 
God hath fcattcred feveral degrees of pleafure and pain in 
ail the things that environ and affect us, and blended them to- 
gether in almoft all that our thoughts. Locke. 

2. To involve ; to envelope. 

May never glorious fun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 

But darknefs and the gloomy {hade of death 
Environ you, ’till mifehief and defpair ^ 

Drive you to break your necks. Shakefpeare s Hcnt) v 
Since fhe muft go, and I muff mourn, come, nig 
Environ me with darknefs whilft I write. Donne. 

3. To furround in a hoftile manner ; to befiege ; to hem in. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very thought 
I trembling wait'd. Shakefpeare t R, chard 1 U- 

In thy danger, 

If ever danger do environ thee, . r 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. oa-cjf 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When ftraight a barbarous noife environs rn 

4. Toinclofe; to inveft, jfo 
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The foldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of horrour all environ. Cleave ana. 

Envi'roNS. n.f. [environs, French.] The neighbourhood or 
neighbouring places round about the country. 

To ENU'MER \TE. v a. [enume' 0, Latin.] To reckon up 
finely ; to count over diftindtly; to numb.-r. 

You muft not only acknowledge to God that you are a 
finner, but muft particularly enumerate the kinds ot fin where- 
of you know yourfell guilty. Wa he's Preparation for Death. 

Befides enumerating the grofs defeat of duty to the queen; 

I {hew how all things were managed wrong. Swift. 

Enumeration, n.f. [enumerat’n, 1 Lzi\n.] 1 he a< 5 t of num- 
bering or counting over; number told out. 

Whofoevcr reads St. Paul’s enumeration of duties incum- 
bent upon it, muft conclude, that well nigh the bufinefs of 
Chriftianity is laid on charity. Sprat's Serm.ns. 

The chcmifts make fpirit, fait, fulphur, water, and earth 
their five elements, though they are not all agreed in this enu- 
meration of elements. Watts' s Logic k. 

To ENUNCIATE. v. a. [e-'uncio, Latin.] To declare; to 
proclaim ; to relate ; to exprefs. 

Enuncia'tion. n.f. [enunciatio,Ez!\n.] 

1. Declaration; publick atteftation ; open proclamation. 

This preaching is to ftrangers and infants in Chrift, to pro- 
duce faith ; but this facramental enun.iation is the declaration 
and confeffion of it by men in Chrift, declaring it to be done, 
and owned, and accepted, and prevailing. Taj lor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things a< were never at all 
in the fenfe ; as the conceptions, enunciations , and a£lions of 
the intellect and will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Enu'nciative. adj. [from enunciate.] Declarative; exprefiive. 
This prefumption only proceeds in refpe£t of the difpofitive 
words, and not in regard of the enunciative terms thereof. Ayl. 
Enu'nciatively. adv. [from enunciative.] Declaratively. 
E'nvoy. nf [ envoye , French ] 

1. A publick minifter fent from one power to another. 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove’s envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tydings. Denham. 

Perfeus lent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred 
againft the Romans. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A publick meffenger, in dignity below an ambaffador. 

3. A meffenger. 

The watchful fentinels at ev’ry gate; 

At ev’ry paflfage to the fenfes wait ; 

Still travel to and fro’ the nervous way, 

And their impreflions to the brain convey ; 

Where their report the vital envoys make. 

And with new orders are commanded back. Blackm. Croat. 
To E'NVY. v. a. [ envier , French; invidere, Latin.] 

1. To hate another for excellence, happinefs, or fuccefs. 

Envy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none of his ways. 

Prov. iii. 31. 

. A woman does not envy a man for fighting courage, nor a 
man a woman for her beauty. Collier of Envy. 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 

I have feen the fight. 

When I have envied thy behaviour. Shakefp. Ant , and Chop. 
You cannot envy your neighbour’s wifdom, if he gives you 
good counfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in your wants ; 
nor his greatnefs, if he employs it to your protection. Swift. 

3. To grudge ; to impart unwillingly ; to withold malicioufly. 

Johnfon, who, by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, feemed to envy others that knowledge. Dryden. 
To E'nvy. v. n. To feel envy ; to feel pain at the fight of 
excellence or felicity. 

In feeking tales and informations 
Againft this man, whofe honefty the devil 
And his difciples only envy at. 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
He that loves God is not difpleafed at accidents which God 
chufes, nor envies at thofe gifts he beftows FFaylor. 

Who would envy at the profperity of the wicked, and the 
fuccefs of perfecutors ? Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

E'nvy. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the fight of excellence 
or happinefs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity or good of another, or 
anger and difpleafure at any good of another which we want, 
or any advantage another hath above us. Ray on the Creation. 
All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caefar. Shak. Jul. Cecfar. 
Many fuffered death merely in envy to their virtues and 
fuperiour genius. Swift. 

Envy , to which th’ ignoble mind’s a flave. 

Is emulation in the learn’d or brave. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. Rivalry ; competition. 

You may fee the parliament of women, the little envies of 
them to one another. Dryden an Dramatick Po fy. 

3. Malice; malignity. 


Madam, this is a meer diftraCtion ; 

You turn the good we offer into envy . 

. Ill r/»r\i 1 ir . 

Edward Plantagenet Ihould be, in the molt punncx 
notorious manner, ihewed unto the people; to difchaige tin- 
king of the envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been 
put to death privily. Bacon's Henry V II. 



To Enwhe'el. v. a. [from wheel.'] To encompafs; to en- 
circle. A word probably peculiar to Shakefpeare. 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav’n. 

Before, behind thee, and on evVy hand ^ 

Enwhecl thee round. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

To Enwo'mb. v. a. [from womb.] 

1. To make pregnant. 

Me then he left enwomb d of this child, 

This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fee with blood. Fa. 

I’m your mother ; 

And put you in the catalogue of thofe 
That were enwombed mine. Shak. All's well that ends wed. 

2 . To bury; to hide as in a womb. 

Or as the Africk niger ftream enwombs 
Itfelf into the earth, and after comes, 

Having firft made a natural bridge to pafs, 

For many leagus, far greater than it was ; 

May’t not be laid, that her grave {hall reftore 
Pier greater, purer, finer than before. Donne. 

Eo'i-IPile. n.f. [from Aldus and pila.] A hollow ball or 
metal with a long pipe; which ball, filled with water, and 
expofed to the fire, fends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 
blafts cf cold wind through the pipe. 

Confidering the ftructure of that glebe, the exterior cruft, 
and the waters lying round under it, both expofed to the fun, 
w'e may fitly compare it to an coli. ilc , or an hollow fphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

Epa'ct. n. f. [ i 7 rux.Tr,. ] A number, whereby we note 
the excefs of the common folar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. Fob 
the folar year confifting of 305 days, the lunar bu: ot 35 4 , 
the lunations tveryyear get eleven days before the folar year; 
and thereby, in : 9 years, the moon completes 20 times 12 
lunations, or gets up one whole folar year ; and having 
finifhed that circuit, begins again with the fun, and fo from 
19 to 19 years. For the firft year afterwards the moon will 
go before the fun but 1 1 days ; the fecond year 22 days ; the 
third 33 days: but 30 being an entire lunation, caft that 
away, and the remainder 3 {hall be that year’s epact; and fo 
on, adding yearly 1 1 days. To find the epaift, having the 
prime or golden number given, you have this rule : 

Divide by three; for each one left add ten ; 

Thirty rejeeft: the prims makes epadf then. Harris . 

As the cycle of the moon feems to fhew the cpadls , and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their varia- 
tions ; fo this Dionvfian period ferves to fhew thefe two cycles 
both together, and now they proceed or vary all along, ’till $t 
laft they accompiiflh their period, and both together take their 
beginning again, after every 5 3 2d year. Holder cn Time. 
EpaTlment. n.J. [French, from epaule , a fhoulder.] In 
fortification, a fidework made either of earth thrown up; 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of fufeines and earth ; of which 
latter are made the epaulments of the places of arms for the 
cavalry behind the trenches. It fometimes denotes a femi- 
baftion and a fquare orillion, or mafs of earth faced and lined 
with a wall, defigned to cover the cannon of a cazemate. Harr. 
Epe'nthesis. n.f [ imiS.sn:.] [In grammar.] The addition 
of a vowel or confonant in the middle of a word Harris. 
E'PHA. n f [Hebrew.] A meafure among the Jews, con- 
taining fifteen foliJ inches. 

7 he epi.a and the hath fhall be of one meafure ; that the 
bath may contain the t. nth part of an homer, and the epha. 
the tenth part of an bonier. Ezek. xlyo 1 1 

EpHE'MEKA. n.f. [iprfig., ] 

1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An infe£l that Jives only one day. 

lypHE'MERAL. [ n.f. [i£r, £«£»/•.?.] Diurnal ; begmningandend- 
Ephe'm ERICK. ) ing in a day. 

I his was no more than a nicer bubble or biaft, and like 
an ephemeral fit of applaufe. JVotton . 

EPHE'MERlS. n.f. [^i j^k.] 

1. A journal ; an account of daily tranfa&ions. 

2. An account of the daily motions and fituationsof the planets. 
When calling up his eyes againft the light. 

Both month, and day, and hour he meafur’d riwht ; 

And told more truly than the ephemerts ; 
b or art may. err, but nature can nut mils. Dr yd. Nun {Tale: 
Ephe m erist. n.J. [from ephemeiis ] One who confults the 
planets ; one who iiudies or pr#«itjfes aftrology. 

1 he night immediately before, he was difcourfing of and 
flighting the art of thofe foohih aftrologers and o-enethiacal 
ephemera that uft to pry into thq horoLpe of nativitfes 

Dowel's Focal FsrrrJ}. 
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